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Ill  their  cable  from  Paris  Homer  II.  Johnson  ami  E.  Dana  Durand 
express  the  opinion  that  Oberlin  is  greatly  honored  by  the  selection  of 

President  Henry  Churchill  King  for  the  inter-allied 
'Victnrv  Week  ‘ 

. , mission  to  Syria,  and  every  Oberlm  man  and  woman 

in  June  There  could  be  but  one  decision  as  to 

whether  the  president  could  be  spared  for  the  longer  indefinite  absence 

this  new  responsibility  involved,  and  it  was  made  at  once. 

Of  course.  President  King  could  be  spared  if  in  his  own  judgment  he 
ought  to  accept  the  appointment.  The  president  on  the  scene  at  Paris,  in 
touch  with  all  the  currents  of  diplomatic  fact  and  necessity,  was  the  best 
judge  as  to  whether  he  should  go  to  S3’ria  or  return  to  Oberlin  imme- 
diateljL 

The  absence  of  the  president  demands  some  changes  in  Commence- 
ment plans,  but  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  lessen  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
occasion.  It  will  still  be  Oberlin’s  great  Victorj’  Commencement,  com- 
memorating the  end  of  fighting,  the  coming  of  peace  and  the  safe  return 
of  Oberlin’s  sons  and  daughters  who  offered  their  all  for  country’s  sake. 
At  the  same  time  homage  should  be  paid  those  who  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice in  battle,  in  hospital  or  camp. 

INIanj’  classes  have  already  arranged  for  reunions  during  Commence- 
ment week.  None  of  these  plans  ought  to  be  dropped  or  curtailed.  The 
whole  program  should  be  expanded  rather  than  curtailed. 

This  will  be  the  first  opportunity  most  alumni  have  had  to  greet  their 
classmates  back  from  the  service  and  to  hear  from  their  own  lips  personal 
experiences  on  land  and  sea  which  make  up  in  part  the  histoiy  of  the 
world’s  greatest  war.  These  men  and  women  have  carried  the  flag  of  lib- 
erty and  justice  into  the  face  of  a ruthless  enemy  and  the  world  sings  their 
praises  for  the  victor}’. 

There  is  still  the  summons  to  keep  the  home  fire  burning.  Even  though 
the  signing  of  peace  appears  at  hand,  Hie  war  has  not  \’et  ended.  Presi- 
dent King’s  mission  to  Syria  indicates  the  far  reaches  of  the  readjust- 
ment. The  best  response  to  the  government’s  request  for  a further  loan 
of  our  president’s  services  will  be  a magnificent,  whole-hearted  Victory 
Commencement  in  his  absence. 
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Note  and  Comment 


The  aiiminl  catalogue  and  bulle- 
tin of  general  information,  dated  in 
Jannarv  hut  not  ready  for  distribu- 
tion until  April,  otters  data  of  in- 
terest to  alumni.  It  is  evident 
from  eonqiarative  attendance  lig- 
ure.s  for  tlie  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  tliat  the  discontinuance  of 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit  in  December  did 
not  result  in  any  serious  disorgani- 
zation. Here  are  the  tigures  show- 
ing all  students  in  attendance  at 
any  time  during  the  present  college 
year,  including  those  in  the  summer 
session  of  1!)1S — a list  of  registra- 
tion through  January  15: 


Men  Women 

Total 

Graduate  Students 

2 

7 

9 

Seniors 

28 

111 

139 

Juniors 

53 

125 

178 

Sophomores 

81 

189 

270 

Freshmen 

268 

235 

503 

Special  Students 

6 

24 

30 

— 

— 

— 

438 

691 

1129 

Compare  these 

figures 

with 

those 

for  the  second 

semester,  date  of 

April  9 : 

Men  Women  Total 

Graduate  Students 

4 

7 

11 

Seniors 

39 

106 

145 

Juniors 

58 

120 

178 

Sophomores 

77 

177 

254 

Freshmen 

117 

231 

348 

Special  Students 

2 

18 

20 

— 

— 

— 

297 

659 

956 

There  is  not  enough  alumni  par- 
ticipation in  the  ordinary  month  to 
montli  activities  and  discussions 
going  on  at  Oberliu ; not  enough  al- 
umni \inderstanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  faculty  and  students.  The 
alumni  elect  rc])resentatives  to  the 
board  of  trustees  who  are  supposed 
to,  and  probably  do,  reflect  as  close- 
ly as  possible  the  opinions  of  the 


graduate  body.  Tlie  college  sends  out 
catalogues,  statements,  question- 
naires and  delegates  speakers  to 
go  before  tlie  alumni  here  and  there 
to  keep  them  in  touch  with  current 
questions  of  interest.  But  in  spite 
of  all  tliis,  the  average  graduate  of 
a dozen  or  twenty  years  back  knows 
comparatively  little  of  the  contem- 
porary history  of  the  institution. 
There  is  need  for  a better  communi- 
ty of  spirit  between  the  college  and 
its  scattered  children,  for  fuller  co- 
operation and  a more  active  jiar- 
ticijiation  on  the  part  of  each  in  the 
solution  of  tlie  other’s  pi’oblems. 

Headers  of  tlie  Alumni  Magazine 
who  remember  the  sujipo.sed  crying 
need  in  their  undergraduate  days 
for  a code  of  “traditions”  to  keep 
the  lower  classmen  in  their  places 
will  be  interested  in  a recent  pro- 
mnlgation  of  the  Oberliu  men’s  sen- 
ate. Ignoring  the  poet’s  dictum 
that  “ Tradition  wears  a snowy 
beard,”  the  senate  sends  its  tradi- 
tions out  into  a cold  world  sans 
beards,  “sans  everything”  but  the 
authority  of  the  senate  to  sustain 
them.  Freshmen  are,  of  cour.se,  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  the  senate’s 
attention.  They  must  wear  caps 
at  all  times  except  Sunday  and 
must  not  wear  derbies  even  then. 
They  must  not  wear  plain  red  or 
.yellow  ties  or  the  combination  of 
the  colors  in  any  form.  They  must 
gather  the  wood  for  “ the  bonfires 
for  all  occasions.”  They  must  give 
right  of  way  on  the  sidewalks  to 
all  other  classes.  Apparentlv  the 
onlv  ])leasure  left  a freshman  is  the 
thought  that  he’ll  be  a so])homore 
liy  and  b.v. 
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How  Do  Things  Go  at  Oberlin 

By  Archer  H.  Shaw,  ’97 


It  may  be  assumed  that  in  any 
discussion  of  important  contempor- 
ary devclo]uuents  at  01)erliii  tliere 
are,  roufilily  si)eaking,  three  grou])S 
whose  views  sliould  be  reasonably 
liai’inonized  if  tire  most  satisfactory 
progress  is  to  be  made;  two  of  tliem 
comparatively  small  in  numbers, 
compact,  with  ample  means  of  ex- 
pressing their  sentiments  and  em- 
phasizing their  opinions  ; tire  third 
group  large,  scattered,  of  diverse 
interests,  loosely  bound  together  by 
the  single  bond  of  their  common  in- 
terest in  the  college.  The  three 
groups  ai’e,  first,  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration responsible  at  the  mo- 
ment for  operating  the  institution 
as  best  they  know  how:  second,  the 
student  body,  changing  from  year 
to  year  and  almost  completely  rev- 
olutionized in  personnel  every 
four  years;  third,  the  body  of 
alumni,  whose  members  are  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  whose  means  of 
intercommunication  are  meagre  and 
whose  ability  consequently  to  form- 
ulate anything  like  a common  opin- 
ion is  extremely  limited. 

The  average  graduate  knows  com- 
paratively little  as  to  what  is  going 
on  in  the  community  of  his  Alma 
Mater — the  more’s  the  pity.  He 
would  certainly  hesitate  to  urge  an 
opinion  on  the  college  authorities 
unless  the  opinion  was  based  on  the 
fullest  information. 

Take,  as  an  example,  the  current 
feeling  of  unrest  among  the  men 
and  women  at  Oberlin.  What  does 
it  mean  ? To  what  is  it  likely  to 
lead?  No  unanimity  of  opinion 
either  among  the  students  or  the 


alumni  can  be  exjiected  upon  such 
matters  as  the  anti-tobacco  rule  or 
fhe  desirability  of  permitting  danc- 
ing. But  at  least  is  is  possible  to 
reach  an  understanding  of  the 
facts. 

Clearly,  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
to  Oberlin  in  the  fact  that  much  un- 
rest exists  among  undergraduates. 
A certain  mild  rebellion  is  in  the 
air  at  maiiy  institutions.  Stu- 
dents demand  more  liberties.  They 
are  restless  under  restraints  which 
students  of  other  generations  ac- 
cepted as  matters  of  course.  The 
feeling  is  in  part,  doubtless,  an  im- 
mediate reaction  from  war  condi- 
tions and  in  part  a reflection  of 
world-wide  conditions,  industrial- 
ly, politically  and  socially,  brought 
about  by  influences  only  incident- 
ally related  to  the  war. 

Some  undergraduates  saw  service 
in  the  war.  A majoritj^  of  the  men 
at  Oberlin  were  members  of  the  S. 
A.  T.  C.  As  long  as  they  wore  the 
uniform  of  tlieir  country  they  were 
in  the  main  immune  from  custom- 
ary college  discipline  and  in  an  in- 
stitution like  Oberlin  where  rules 
of  conduct  have  been  generally 
more  stringent  than  elsewhere  the 
contrast  between  war  department 
discipline  and  the  customary  col- 
lege discipline  was  marked  and, 
from  one  standpoint,  painful.  As 
one  man  put  it.  The  government 
treated  us  like  men ; why  should 
the  college  insist  on  treating  us  as 
children  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  stu- 
dent opinion  is  anywhere  unani- 
mous upon  the  tobacco  question. 
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From  indications  it  appears  more 
nearly  nnanimons  in  favor  of  danc- 
ing. Whatever  is  finally  done  by 
the  authorities  in  the  matter  of  the 
tobacco  rule,  it  is  wholly  probable 
that  another  year  will  see  dancing 
permitted  under  rea.sonable  regula- 
tion. 

The  situation  is  related  to  the  in- 
stitution of  student  government 
and  invites  a brief  review  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  un- 
dergraduates in  the  direction  of 
handling  their  own  problems,  with- 
in the  limitation  of  powers  given 
them  by  the  college  authorities.  To 
Oberliu  alumni  who.se  diplomas  are 
dated  before  1904  the  whole  idea 
of  student  self-government  is  new. 
The  origin  of  the  plan  goes  back  to 
190.3  when  Dean  Edward  A.  Miller 
in  his  annual  report  suggested  the 
time  might  then  be  near  at  hand 
when  it  would  be  advantageous  for 
the  men  of  the  college  to  organize 
in  some  manner  to  make  possible 
closer  relations  between  the  facul- 
ty and  themselves.  The  next  year 
preliminary  steps  were  taken.  In 
the  fall  of  190G  the  constitution  of 
the  men’s  senate  was  adopted.  The 
senate  itself  was  composed  of  twen- 
ty-one members  chosen  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  representative  of 
the  entire  body  of  college  men.  The 
preamble  of  the  constitution  stated 
the  aim  of  the  organization — “for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a closer  re- 
lationship and  better  understand- 
ing between  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents and  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing and  advising  with  the  faculty 
in  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of 
rules  for  tlie  government  of  the  stu- 
dents of  this  department  * * • ” 

This  was  the  beginning  of  co-op- 


erative government  at  Oberlin. 
Since  then  a general  men’s  senate 
has  been  established  sharing  in  the 
government  of  the  men  of  all  de- 
partments. A women’s  senate  has 
also  been  organized  of  similar  im- 
port for  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
institution.  In  addition  the  wo- 
men practically  control  their  own 
home  affairs  through  the  so-called 
“house  government”  they  have  es- 
tablished. There  is  also  to  be  noted 
the  honor  court  whose  function  is 
to  investigate  cases  of  dishonesty 
in  examinations,  fix  penalties  and 
recommend  action  to  the  faculty. 

There  are  three  student  members 
on  the  faculty  discipline  committee 
with  full  voting  powers.  In  a num- 
ber of  other  faculty  committees  al- 
so the  students  have  representa- 
tion. Evidently,  the  college  ad- 
ministration has  endeavored  to  give 
the  undergraduate  au  opportunity 
to  be  heard  and  a voice  in  the  con- 
trol of  his  own  affairs.  This  may 
be  accepted  as  at  least  a part  ans- 
wer to  those  who  insist  there  is  no 
democracy  at  Oberlin. 

Three  issues  involving  student 
privilege  and  freedom  of  action  are 
now  pressing  for  solution.  What 
proportion  of  the  undergraduate 
men  desire  themselves  to  use  to- 
bacco the  writer  has  seen  no  figures 
to  show.  How  many  would  use  it 
were  the  inhibition  removed  is 
equally  uncertain.  Obviously  those 
who  insist  that  the  old  rule 
against  tobacco  shall  stand  are  in- 
sisting upon  a code  which  the  world 
of  active  men  does  not  recognize 
and  which  few  colleges  of  Oberlin’s 
rank  enforce.  The  fact  is  not,  of 
course,  a decisive  argument  against 
the  anti-tobacco  regulation.  It  is 
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merely  evidence  bearinj;  on  the 
ease. 

Alninni  opinion  would  in  all 
prohahility  .show  a <;reater  pre])on- 
deranee  in  favor  of  i)erniitting 
dancing,  reasonably  regnlated,  than 
in  favor  of  abrogating  the  rule 
against  tobacco.  This  is,  of  course, 
merely  the  writer’s  sjiecniation  as  to 
the  fact.  The  introduction  of  danc- 
ing would  follow  a general  course 
of  liberalization  in  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
For  a dozen  years  there  has  been  in 
progress  a gradual  lessening  of 
that  rigorous  control  of  personal 
conduct  which  was  an  Oberlin 
characteristic  in  earlier  dav's. 

The  third  issue  concerns  the  cre- 
ation of  a men’s  commons;  that  is, 
the  establishment  of  houses  where 
the  men  may  room  and  board  by 
themselves.  The  complaint  against 
the  pre.sent  ])lan  is  that  of  “too 
much  girl.”  Those  who  voice  the 
demand  believe  that  the  moral  fibre 
of  the  men  is  somehow  weakened  by 
their  constant  association  with  the 
women  of  the  institution  at  table 
three  times  a day.  There  are  some 
practical  difiiculties  in  the  way  of 
granting  this  concession  but  no  ap- 
parent inclination  to  challenge  it 
on  other  grounds. 

Such  are  the  three  issues  upper- 
most in  undergraduate  discussions. 
In  each  case  a joint  committee  of 
students  and  faculty  members  is  at 
work  upon  the  question  and  defin- 
ite recommendations  will  be  forth- 
coming soon. 

Two  years  ago  the  que.stion  of  the 
anti-tobacco  rule  was  brought  up 
for  consideration  and  a committee 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
faculty  members  and  students  went 


into  it  thoroughly.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  i)ost|)one  the  decision 
and  to  bring  the  matter  n]>  again  in 
the  s])ring  of  I'.tl!).  Then  came  the 
war,  with  the  absence  of  President 
King  in  I'hiro])e  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Oberlin  unit  of  the  »S. 
A.  T.  ('.  with  its  ea.sy  tolerance  of 
smoking.  The  time  is  now  up  and, 
according  to  the  agremnent,  the 
tobacco  (piestion  is  again  oi)en. 
Again  student  and  faculty  rei)re- 
sentatives  are  at  work  on  the  ])rob- 
lem. 

Dancing  came  into  general  dis- 
cussion a year  ago.  Students  and 
faculty  joined  in  the  study  and  a 
joint  committee  ]iut  itself  on  rec- 
ord as  believing  “that  there  is  no 
fundamental  reason  why  dancing 
may  not  be  introduced,  provided 
a satisfactory  sohition  can  be  found 
for  the  various  practical  problems 
involved.”  It  was,  however,  agreed 
to  postpone  the  final  decision  until 
after  the  war.  The  war  is  over 
and  a new  joint  committee  of  fac- 
and  students  is  going  over  the 
problem  anew.  A definite  recom- 
mendation is  to  be  expected  at  an 
early  date. 

In  all  three  ca.ses — in  the  issue 
over  tobacco,  dancing  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a men’s  commons — 
there  has  been  an  inclination  on 
the  part  of  all  to  put  off  definite, 
final  action  until  President  King 
returns  and  has  opjiortunity  to 
])artici])ate  in  the  deliberations. 
IVhether  the  president’s  unexjiected 
mission  to  Syria,  delaying  his  re- 
turn to  Oberlin,  will  affect  this 
virtual  agreement  is  not  clear  as 
this  is  written. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  to  I)e  expect- 
ed than  otherwise  that  student  sen- 
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tiinent,  ns  reilcctod  in  the  Keview, 
the  organ  of  niulergradiiate  opin- 
ion, and  elsewhere  will  tend  to 
superlatives.  Thus  in  a recent  is- 
sue the  Eeview  coinpains  that  “a 
predominance  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  compose  the  teaching 
stall'  of  the  college  are  Oberlin  grad- 
uates”— a statement  open  to  chal- 
lenge ui)on  grounds  alike  of  accur- 
acy and  propriety — and  asks,  “Is 
not  new  blood  needed  to  give  the 
faculty  as  cosmopolitan  a view- 
point as  its  student  body,  and  a 
greater  open-mindedness  to  new 
ideas?”  In  another  issue  the  Re- 
view makes  this  statement : “Men 
and  women  in  Oberlin  can  never 
meet  on  a frank,  natural  basis  un- 
til they  are  allowed  to  dance  to- 
getiier  with  the  same  freedom  that 
they  are  permitted  outside  of  the 
college.” 

Admitting,  if  one  wishes,  the  de- 
sirability of  permitting  dancing  at 
the  college,  such  a statement  is  cer- 


tain to  amuse  generations  of  alum- 
ni, dancing  and  non-dancing,  un- 
able to  believe  that  the  association 
of  the  sexes  in  their  undergraduate 
days  was  anything  less  than  frank 
and  natural  even  though  dancing 
was  not  permitted. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  undergrad- 
uate demands  more  privileges  and 
will  doubtless  get  much  that  he 
seeks.  Could  tiie  alumni  be  polled, 
sentiment  would  probably  be  found 
to  indorse  many  of  the  concessions 
the  students  are  demanding. 

The  important  consideration,  af- 
ter all,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  alumni  is  that  all  this  agita- 
tion is  mere  surface  irritation  and 
that  underneath,  untouched  by 
these  passing  differences  of  opin- 
ion, lies  the  old  Oberlin — sound  to 
the  core,  carrying  on  its  great 
work  with  increasing  efficiency  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  new  days  and 
looking  forward  to  the  future  with 
confidence  undiminished. 


Who’s  Who  Among  the  Alumni 

VI.  Edward  A.  Paddock,  ’72 


Of  many  an  earlier  graduate 
from  Oberlin,  it  might  be  said  with 
ti-ne  classic  flavor: 

He  came.  He  sawed.  He  con- 
quered ! 

Of  none  could  it  be  said  more 
truly  tlian  of  Edward  A.  Paddock, 
’72,  founder  and  president  of  the 
Plaho  Industrial  Institute  at  Wei- 
ser.  For  Paddock  as  an  nndergrad- 
uale  dates  back  to  the  time  when 
the  dignity  of  labor  was  something 
more  tlian  a phrase  convenient  for 
camiiaign  use.  One  was  wont  to 
get  tlirough  college  in  those  merry 


old  days  by  dint  of  two  biceps  and 
a bucksaw — buttressed  by  a dash  of 
brains  and  a pinch  of  pep. 

Ed  Paddock  had  tliem  all,  biceps, 
bucksaw,  brains  and  pep.  His  class- 
mates, Theodore  E.  Burton,  J.  P. 
Riedinger,  Edward  S.  Steele — all 
sterling  patriots  and  time — will 
testify  to  the  fact  if  pres.sed.  Oher- 
lin  was  lai'gely  on  a self-help  basis 
wlien  young  I’addock,  fresli  from 
P.araboo  and  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  be- 
took himself  thither  for  an  educa- 
tion ; that  is  to  say,  if,  as  in  Pad- 
dock’s own  case,  his  ambition  was 
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far  greater  than  Ids  ready  store 
of  cash,  a student  ndglit  by  severe 
ai)plieation  to  mean  physical  tasks 
meet  Ids  term  bills  and  hold  his 
head  high  among  the  mighty. 

So  I’addock  sawed  and  otherwise 
toiled.  Lie  was  already  on  good 
speaking  terms  with  a saw  befoi’c 
he  arrived,  for  he  came  from  the 
wilderness  and  his  boyhood  associa- 
tions had  been  with  lumbermen  and 
jiionecr  farmers.  Because  of  what 
he  had  heard  from  the  lumbermen, 
possibly,  he  had  no  leaning  toward 
the  ministry  when  he  entered  Ober- 
lin,  but  intended  to  become  a law- 
yer. His  nndergradnate  contacts, 
however,  gave  him  different  views 
of  life  and-  he  became  a preacher, 
graduating  from  the  Seminary  in 
ISTti. 

After  graduation,  ]\Ir.  I’addock 
again  felt  the  call  of  the  west.  In 
time  he  found  himself  at  Weiser, 
Ida.,  organizing  a new  Oberlin,  an 
in.stitution  for  learning  and  labor. 


where  man  or  woman  could  earn 
his  own  education,  even  as  I’ad- 
dock had  earned  his.  Mr.  Paddock 
and  his  associates  in  the  enterprise 
entered  government  land  and  after 
])erfecting  title  turned  it  in  as  the 
pro])crty  of  the  institution.  Or- 
ganized at  lirst  u])on  a purely  in- 
dustrial basis,  it  has  expanded  to 
meet  demands  for  imstruction  along 
more  literary  lines.  The  school 
was  long  supported  by  the  produce 
of  the  land  and  by  contributions 
from  without  obtained  by  yearly 
canvassing — a laborious  road  to  in- 
dependence, as  many  with  ex])cr- 
ience  will  agree — but  a sizeable  be- 
(piest  in  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Kus.sell  8age  is  both  a testimonial 
to  the  worth  of  the  Industrial  In- 
stitute and  an  omen  of  a brighter 
future. 

Edward  A.  Paddock  had  a vision 
at  ■\Vei.ser.  And,  behold,  it  is  a vis- 
ion no  longer,  but  a reality. 


Kenyon  Cox 


Kenyon  Cox,  famous  American  artist, 
died  at  his  New  York  home,  138  E.  67th 
St.,  Tuesday,  March  17.  Primarily  for 
the  sake  of  his  father.  General  Jacob  D. 
Cox,  of  the  class  of  ’51,  he  had  always 
maintained  a keen  interest  in  Oberlin 
and  its  work,  and  in  1912  he  received 
from  the  college  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters.  When  the  Adminis- 
tration building  was  erected  by  his 
brother  in  memory  of  his  father,  he 
painted  two  lunettes  for  the  entrance  to 
the  building,  and  a memorial  window  in 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  is  his  work 
also. 

The  following  is  a partial  quotation 
from  an  account  of  Mr.  Cox  published  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  March 
17: 

Kenyon  Cox  was  born  in  Warren, 


Ohio,  October  27,  1856,  son  of  General 
Jacob  D.  Cox.  Governor  of  Ohio  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  1876,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  entered  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  A 
year  later  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  under  Gdrome  and  other  mast- 
ers. Returning  to  America  in  1883,  he 
took  a studio  in  New  York,  and  five 
years  later  received  the  second  Hall- 
garten  prize  at  the  Academy  of  Design 
Exhibition  of  that  year,  and  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900  received  two  prizes. 
The  scope  of  his  work  was  broad  and  he 
attained  distinction  in  landscape,  por- 
traits, the  nude,  mural  paintings,  and 
even  sculpture,  for  in  1907  he  was 
chosen  to  model  one  of  the  statues  on 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  He  was  regarded  as  a col- 
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orist  of  distinction  but  especially  ex- 
celled as  a draughtsman.  His  mural 
paintings  are  to  be  found  in  many  pub- 
lic buildings  in  the  United  States,  one 
being  the  frieze  of  the  Appeilate  Court 
House  in  this  city. 

It  was  as  a writer  on  art,  however, 
that  he  was  at  his  best,  and  his  con- 
tributions to  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines were  noted  for  their  clearness  and 
remarkable  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
art.  He  was  at  one  time  art  critic  of 
the  Nation  and  wrote  many  reviews  of 


important  exhibitions  for  that  periodi- 
cal and  for  the  Evening  Post.  His 
books  on  art  were  many  and  included 
“Old  Masters  and  New,”  “Painters  and 
Sculptors,”  and  “Artist  and  Pubiic.” 
Mr.  Cox  was  eiected  a feiiow  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  in  1900,  and 
a member  in  1903,  and  served  for  a time 
as  recording  secretary,  refusing  the 
nomination  in  1910.  He  was  a member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  and  of  other  societies  and  of 
the  Lotos  Club. 


Oldest  and  Earliest  Living  Graduate 

Distinction  belongs  to  Edmund  A.  West,  ’43 


Living  quietly  in  Chicago  in  the  fam- 
iiy  of  his  cousin,  Celestia  Johnson  Jones 
— herself  a student  at  Oberlin  before 
1860 — the  oldest  and  earliest  living 
graduate  of  Oberlin  is  spending  the  eve- 
ning of  a usefui  iife,  alert  to  the  public 
issues  of  the  day  and  keenly  interested 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  college. 

He  is  Edmund  Abbott  West,  born  at 
Elyria,  O.,  April  28,  1823,  a member  of 
the  graduating  class  of  1843. 

The  double  distinction  of  being  both 
Oberlin’s  oldest  and  earliest  living  grad- 
uate came  to  Mr.  West  by  the  death  on 
December  4 of  Lester  B.  Kinney  at 
Chemung,  lil.  Mr.  Kinney  lacked  only 
two  months  of  being  100  years  old  and 
had  graduated  from ‘Oberlin  in  1847.  So 
far  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Coiiege 
knows,  no  other  graduate  of  the  coliege 
ever  reached  such  an  advanced  age. 

Edmund , A.  West  was  born  ten 
years  before  the  founding  of  Oberlin, 
when  James  Monroe  was  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  grad- 
uated during  the  accidental  presidency 
of  John  Tyier  when  Oberlin  was  a 
youngster  of  ten  years.  Mr.  West  is  the 
last  of  his  generation  at  college.  For 
years  he  was  a regular  Commencement 
visitor  at  Oberlin,  his  interest  in  no  way 
dimmed  by  the  passage  of  time  since 
his  own  graduation. 

Oberlin  men  and  women  visiting  Chi- 
cago are  always  welcomed  by  Mr.  West 
who  delights  to  recall  his  own  far-dis- 


tant undergraduate  days  when  Asa  Ma- 
han was  president  of  the  college  in  the 
wilderness  and  the  era  of  its  big  mater- 
ial things  had  not  yet  dawned.  The 
last  time  he  was  in  Oberlin  he  pointed 
out  with  exactness  the  location  of  his 
student  room  in  old  Tappan  hall.  Tap- 
pan,  it  will  be  remembered,  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  campus  and  represented 
at  the  time  of  its  construction  the  “ulti- 
mate idea  of  comfort  and  convenience 
in  the  college  dormitory.”  It  was  torn 
down  in  1885. 

The  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  found 
Mr.  West  a la'\\'yer  located  at  Monroe, 
Wis.  During  the  war  he  served  in  the 
state  legislature  and  took  a prominent 
part  in  public  affairs  in  the  southern 
part  of  that  state. 

After  the  war  Mr.  West  moved  to 
Chicago  and  with  L.  L.  Bond  as  a part- 
ner devoted  his  attention  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  patent  law.  He  spent 
much  time  traveling  between  Washing- 
ton and  Denver  adjusting  mining  claims. 
Though  Mr.  West  is  extremely  reticent 
about  hig  own  successes,  it  is  a matter 
of  record  that  he  ranked  high  in  his 
profession  and  was  an  active,  public 
spirited  citizen  of  the  early  Chicago. 

Mr.  West  was  ninety-six  years  old 
on  April  28.  Every  member  of  the 
Oberlin  family  will  wish  to  congratulate 
him  upon  the  attainment  of  such  an  age 
and  to  hope  for  him  stili  more  years  of 
enjoyment. 
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New  Tasks  for  President  King 

Plans  for  Victory  Commencement  Go  On  in  Spite  of  Prospective 

Absence 


THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
SECRETARY  ANNOUNCES  THAT 
WILLIAM  G.  SHARP,  FORMER  UNI- 
TED STATES  AMBASSADOR  TO 
FRANCE,  WILL  BE  ONE  OF  THE 
SPEAKERS  OF  COMMENCEMENT 
WEEK. 

President  Henry  Churchill  King’s  se- 
lection by  President  Wilson  at  Paris  for 
the  important  mission  to  Syria  is  likely 
to  prevent  his  returning  to  the  United 
States  in  time  for  Commencement.  But 
the  committees  planning  the  June  pro- 
gram are  resolved  that  the  president’s 
absence  shall  not  rob  the  event  of  any 
of  its  enthusiasm.  It  is  to  be  Com- 
mencement as  usual — almost;  a Com- 
mencement as  planned  with  the  excep- 
tion that  another  speaker  must  be 
chosen  in  place  of  Dr.  King. 

There  was  every  prospect  that  Presi- 
dent King  would  be  back  to  deliver  the 
Commencement  address  until  early  in 
March  when  the  following  cablegram 
was  received  through  the  state  depart- 
ment from  Col.  Edward  M.  House  at 
Paris; 

“President  Wilson  wishes  Dr.  King  to 
go  on  the  inter  allied  commission  to  Sy- 
ria. It  involves  particularly  difficult 
problems.  Commission  leaves  very 
soon.  Will  college  spare  him  for  this 
work?  Question  of  time  to  return  to 
America  uncertain.  Please  cable  an- 
swer immediately.” 

After  conferences  among  the  college 
authorities  the  following  reply  was  tele- 
graphed the  state  department  at  Wash- 
ington for  transmission  to  Paris; 

“Oberlin  college  appreciates  import- 
ance Syrian  mission.  Entirely  willing 
to  leave  decision  to  President  King. 
Hope  to  learn  his  decision  by  wire  from 
state  department  at  earliest  possible 
moment.” 

On  April  10  the  college  received  this 
cablegram  from  Homer  H.  Johnson,  ’85, 
and  E.  Dana  Durand,  ’93,  at  Paris: 


“Tell  trustees,  faculty,  students  we 
here  on  the  ground  feel  Oberlin  greatly 
honored  by  selection  President  King  for 
important  inter-allied  mission.  Prob- 
lems in  this  region  most  difficult.  Af- 
fect world  future  profoundly.  Solution 
requires  man  his  stamp.  Sacrifice  ab- 
sence entails  Oberlin  abundantly  worth 
w'hile.” 

But  before  the  receipt  of  this  the  col- 
lege authorities  had  made  their  decision. 
An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Paris 
dated  April  6 Indicated  that  President 
King  had  accepted  the  appointment. 
The  dispatch  was  in  part  as  follows: 

The  understanding  at  the  administra- 
tion building  was  that  President  King’s 
mission  to  Syria  w'ould  probably  keep 
him  away  until  late  in  the  summer. 

Undeterred  by  the  prospective  ab- 
sence of  the  president,  how^ever,  commit- 
tees preparing  for  Oberlin’s  great  Vic- 
toiT  Commencement  are  going  ahead 
with  their  plans.  Classes  w'hich  are 
getting  ready  for  big  reunions  will  be 
expected  to  proceed  as  originally 
planned.  The  absence  of  the  man  w'ho 
was  to  have  been  the  w'eek’s  chief  fig- 
ure is  not  to  be  permitted  to  dampen 
alumni  ardor  or  curtail  their  activities 
in  the  slightest. 

The  Oberlin  Ambulance  Unit,  decor- 
ated for  conspicuous  service  in  Italy  and 
probably  now'  on  its  w'ay  back  to  the 
United  States,  wall  be  one  of  the  big  at- 
tractions of  Commencement  w-eek.  The 
unit’s  famous  sextet  which  toured  Italy 
will  be  on  the  program  somew'here. 
This  unit  has  been  wTiting  in  action  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  college  and  every  grad- 
uate w'ill  want  to  w'elcome  its  members 
home. 

It  is  to  be  a magnificent  home-coming 
for  the  vast  Oberlin  family.  Up  to  mid- 
April  fourteen  classes  had  definitely 
signified  an  intention  of  participating 
in  the  exercises  in  an  organized  way 
and  others  w'ere  getting  ready. 
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With  Our  Magazine  Readers 


SUMMON  THE  BARBARIANS 
Editors  Alumni  Magazine: 

Blessed  be  the  signs  of  peace! 

With  what  joy  do  we  see  your  col- 
umns turned  from  the  miseries  of  war 
to  those  of  peace!  Again  you  link  the 
able  minds  of  Faculty,  Undergraduate 
and  Alumnus  in  discussion  of  vexing 
Scholastic  Problems,  and  the  ghosts  of 
old  disputes  dare  walk  abroad, 

First  up,  the  lively  dancing  question, 
strong  sinewed  athletic  spirit  follows, 
and  wreathes  of  haze  tell  how  soon  the 
shadow  of  cigaret  butts  in.  Your  last 
number  describes  a new  student  rest- 
lessness, barely  avoiding  the  label  “bol- 
shevist  discontent.”  We  read  of  nar- 
cotic committees  appointed  to  appraise 
the  danger.  Underneath  we  recognize 
old  peace  time  pains  returned.  For 
after  all  the  sum  total  of  human  misery 
must  continue  the  same.  With  anti- 
climactic  sweep,  our  restless  fevers  turn 
from  the  pain  of  world  agony  to  an 
equal  ecstasy  over  a stubbed  toe. 

Excuse  a writer  who  offers  no  pana- 
cea, only  a few  suggestions.  In  athlet- 
ics, why  not  consider  the  plan  used  by 
Jay  B.  Nash,  '11,  so  successfully  in  Oak- 
land schools.  The  colleges  have  never 
had  its  equal.  The  other  questions  be- 
long to  the  serio-comic  class. 

Take  the  cigaret.  Certainly  its  use 
should  be  allowed.  The  student  who  is 
afflicted  with  divine  restlessness,  who 
would  join  with  well  known  interests  in 
a personal  liberty  league,  might  have 
his  burning  desires  soothed  by  an  al- 


The editors  of  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine are  glad  to  hear  from  their 
readers  upon  topics  of  Interest  to 
Oberlin  people.  They  have  one 
suggestion  to  make,  however. 
Our  space  is  necessarily  limited 
and  it  correspondents  will  keep 
their  communications  as  brief  as 
compatible  with  their  purpose 
they  will  permit  us  to  give  a 
hearing  to  more  contributors  each 
month. 


lowance  of  sedative  “pills”  under  one  of 
the  laboratory  hoods. 

Our  sorrow  is  for  the  wounded  spirit 
of  alumnus,  weary  under  the  necessity 
of  “apologizing  for  Oberlin’s  provincial- 
ism  Alma  Mater  from  the  backwoods 
"chooses  to  be  barbarian  socially  tor  the 
introspective  joy  of  considering  how 
much  holier  she  is  than  her  neighbors!” 
The  social  crudity  of  her  offspring  gives 
them  eternal  embarrassment.  They 
must  apologize  at  every  function  when 
clumsy  boots  mar  little  slippers  and 
galling  memory  says  ’tis  Alma  Mater’s 
fault.  She  would  not  dance! 

One  who  cannot  dance  will  not  ven- 
ture opinions  on  the  pros  and  cons  of 
a graceful  joy.  He  only  speculates. 
This  new  light  on  the  subject  has  a 
fascination  for  anyone. 

From  bizarre  ports  of  catholicity 
come  radiant  gleams  to  point  the  con- 
trast of  our  crudities.  We  hear  the  con- 
gregation of  has-been,  would-be,  and 
think-we-are  writers  and  artists  in  the 
spaghetti  and  red  ink  joints  of  Bohemia 
murmuring  against  “provincialism”  that 
does  not  dance.  The  exponents  of  so- 
cial service  at  the  “charity  ball”  will 
laugh  us  down.  We  know  not  how  to 
behave  in  dinner  dance  at  cabaret.  Bar- 
barian Alma  Mater,  reform  the  man- 
ners of  your  children! 

Oberlin  must  be  brought  down  to 
date.  Away  the  forest  gloom!  Let 
there  be  light.  A new  motto.  ‘ Learn- 
ing and  Labor”  is  too  slow.  Make  it 
“Knowledge  and  Light” — spot  light, 
foot-light,  borrowed  gleams  from  any 
stage  to  guide  from  the  subterranean 
paths  of  provincialism. 

The  taint  of  Oberlin’s  provincialism 
is  strong.  See  how  the  barbarian  label 
is  plastered  on  her  offspring,  though  the 
majority  of  them  “danced  before  they 
went  there,  danced  while  they  were 
there,  and  will  dance  after  they  leave 
there!” 

And  may  we  inquire  who  are  they 
that  sit  in  judgment?  To  whom  must 
Oberlin  alumni  apologize? 

PERCY  L.  SPERR.  ’12. 
Houghton,  Mich. 
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Matters  Musical 


WOMEN'S  GLEE  CLUB  MAKES  TOUK 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  college 
year,  in  September,  when  (he  men  of 
the  institution  were  for  the  most  part 
on  a military  status  it  became  evident 
that  the  Oberlin  College  Glee  Club 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  its  usual 
program  of  concerts  for  the  season.  The 
young  women  of  Oberlin  College  want- 
ed to  make  sure  that  the  year’s  work 
would  not  suffer  seriously  in  any  of  its 
activities,  and  they  soon  took  the  prop- 
er steps  in  the  direction  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Women’s  Glee  Club  on 
lines  similar  to  the  Men’s  club.  From 
the  very  beginning  there  was  no  thought 
of  laying  plans  for  a tour  during  the 
Christmas  recess.  There  was  a desire, 
however,  to  arrange  for  a tour  during 
the  spring  vacation,  besides  the  sched- 
uling of  a concert  in  Oberlin  and  a lim- 
ited number  of  concerts  in  the  to'vvns 
and  cities  near  Oberlin.  The  first  re- 
hearsal w-as  held  on  October  28,  the 
first  public  appearance  of  the  club  was 
at  the  Students’  Chest  Mass  Meeting  in 
Finney  Chapel  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 13,  and  the  second  at  one  of  the 
Lenten  Union  Services  on  March  2.  The 
home  concert  appointed  for  March  15 
loomed  up  as  the  “big  event”  for  the 
club,  and  dispelled  any  doubt  that  may 
have  existed  at  home  as  to  the  effici- 
ency and  power  of  the  new  organization. 
Concerning  the  concert  the  Oberlin  Re- 
view had  the  following  head-line:  “Var- 
iety and  Artistic  Balance  Character- 
ize Production.”  It  was  therefore  with 
a confidence  in  its  ability  perfectly  just- 
ified that  the  club  statted  on  the  spring 
tour  which  had  been  early  guaranteed 
and  included  the  following  places; 

March  26 — Kendallville,  Ind. 

March  27 — Flint,  Michigan 
March  28 — Midland,  Michigan 
March  29 — Detroit  (Highland  Park), 
Michigan. 

March  31 — Toledo,  Ohio 
April  1 — ^V'^auseon,  Ohio 
April  2 — Sandusky,  Ohio. 

The  young  women  received  enthusi- 
astic praise  for  every  concert  and  were 
heartily  welcomed  in  ©very  city.  At 


Detroit  the  alumni  and  friends  of  Ober- 
lin entertained  them  at  a dinner  at  the 
Ingleside  Club  before  the  concert  and  at 
an  informal  Oberlin  gathering  in  the 
home  of  Dr.  White.  The  two  days  stay 
in  Detroit  permitted  them  to  attend  the 
theatre  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  to 
furnish  the  music  on  .Sunday  morning 
at  the  North  Woodward  Ave.  Congre- 
gational Church,  and  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  It  was  in  connection 
with  the  church  service  that  Dr,  Cor- 
nelius Patton  of  Boston,  who  was  oc- 
cupying the  pulpit  that  morning  and 
who  w'as  delighted  with  the  share  the 
club  had  in  making  the  w'orship  signifi- 
cant, characterized  Oberlin  as  follows : 
“Oberlin  College  is  the  quintessence  of 
everything  that  is  fine  in  Congregation- 
alism.” The  largest  audience  assem- 
bled to  hear  the  girls’  concert  w'as  at 
Toledo  where  the  entertainment  w^as 
given  in  the  large  Coliseum.  The  con- 
cert wms  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ep- 
worth  Ascham  Club  which  organization 
exhibited  extraordinary  skill  in  pushing 
the  publicity  so  as  to  reach  every  group 
of  people  in  the  city.  It  is  doubtful  if 
an  organization  representative  of  Ober- 
lin has  ever  enjoyed  such  fine  adver- 
tising and  hospitality  as  the  M^omen’s 
Glee  Club  had  in  Toledo.  After  the 
concert  a reception  was  given  in  honor 
of  the  Club  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf  by  the 
Ascham  Club. 

Pour  of  the  above  concerts  were 
scheduled  in  the  home  towns  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Glee  Club.  The  season  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  successes.  At 
present  there  seems  to  be  every  indica- 
tion that  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  will  con- 
tinue as  one  of  the  student  activities. 
The  personnel  of  the  club  together  with 
the  home  addresses  is  given  below: 

First  Sopranos 

Lorraine  Bradt,  Detroit,  Mich, 

Irma  A.  Forman,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Mildred  E.  Harter,  Akron,  Ohio 
Martha  F.  Noble,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dorothy  E.  Refior,  Ottaw-a,  III. 

Marjorie  P.  Rossiter,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Second  Sopranos 

Lottie  M.  Bose,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Geraldine  O.  Dietz,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Norma  E.  Gaiser,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Mildred  E.  Long,  Bellaire,  Ohio 
Agnes  E.  Mellon,  Columbiana,  Ohio 
Marian  L,  Parsons,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
First  Altos 

Katharine  Bard,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Geraldine  W.  Crawford,  Lorain,  Ohio 
Evangeline  M.  Lehmann,  Port  Huron, 
Mich. 

Patricia  McDonald,  Marinette,  Wis. 

A.  Lucile  Miller,  McPherson,  Kans. 
Mildred  Sweney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Second  Altos 

Helen  M.  Fruen,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Leah  H.  Johnson,  Greenspring,  Ohio 
Bernice  P.  Logan,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Constance  F.  S.  Rabin,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
Sybil  I.  Swick,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Marion  E.  Williams,  Flint,  Mich. 

Pianist  and  Accompanist 
Gertrude  L.  Miller,  North  Yakima, 
Wash. 


MEN'S  GLEE  CLUB  IN  CLEVELAND 

The  Men’s  Glee  Club  spent  a busy  day 
in  Cleveland  on  March  19  in  behalf  of 
the  college.  Through  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  association  a series  of  concerts 
had  been  arranged  in  five  of  the  high 
schools,  Glenville,  East,  Shaw,  Lincoln, 
and  Central.  The  young  men  appeared 
in  programs  of  about  forty-five  minutes 
in  length,  singing  before  about  6,000 
students  of  high  school  rank.  In  the 
evening  the  club  was  given  a dinner  and 
dance  by  the  Cleveland  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. They  were  addressed  by  Mr. 
Bohn,  assistant  to  President  King,  and 
short  addresses  were  also  given  by 
Judge  George  S.  Addams,  '90,  and  Rus- 
sell W.  Jellif,  ’14.  Mr.  Wirkler  has  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Mark  L.  Thomsen, 
’98,  president  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  which  he  speaks  of  the  work  of 
the  club  as  follows: 

“The  Oberlin  Alumni  at  Cleveland 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  visit  of  the 
boys.  They  did  a fine  day’s  work  and 
I personally  believe  it  will  be  product- 
ive of  much  good  for  the  college.  It 
was  a tremendous  program  to  carry 
through  and  the  boys  did  it,  not  only 


well,  but  cheerfully.  You  have  my  per- 
sonal thanks  for  conducting  the  whole 
trip  in  such  a fine  manner  and  I wish 
you  would  also  express  my  personal 
thanks  to  the  boys  of  the  club." 


THE  MAY  FESTIVAL 
The  Oberlin  Musical  Union  will  give 
its  annual  May  Festival  concerts  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  May  12  and  13.  Three 
choral'  works  will  be  offered,  De  Bussy’s 
“Blessed  Damozel,”  Dvorak’s  “Stabat 
Mater”  and  Bruch’s  “Odysseus.”  The 
Union  will  have  as  soloists,  Madame 
Caroline  Hudson- Alexander,  soprano; 
Miss  Mary  Jordan,  contralto;  Mr.  Craig 
Campbell,  tenor;  and  Mr.  Robert  Mait- 
land, baritone.  The  chorus  and  soloists 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  Cleveland 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Nikolai  So- 
koloff  conducting.  On  Tuesday  after- 
noon, May  13,  the  orchestra  will  give 
a concert,  the  last  number  of  the  art- 
ist recital  course  for  the  semester.  At 
this  concert  Madame  Helen  Stanley, 
soprano,  will  appear  as  soloist.  A very 
interesting  program  is  to  be  offered. 


ARTIST  RECITAL 

On  Tuesday,  April  8,  a song  recital 
was  given  by  Miss  Hulda  Lashanska 
with  Miss  Katharine  Eyman  at  the 
piano.  Miss  Lashanska  made  a very 
favorable  impression  upon  her  audience. 
This  was  her  first  appearance  in  Ober- 
lin. Her  program  follows: 

Spiagge  Amate,  from  ' Paris  a,nd 

Helena” Gluck 

Passing  By Purcell 

Amleto,  aria  from*  “Hamlet”  . . Faccio 

Over  the  Steppe  . . . Gretchaninoft 

Serenade Tchaikovsky 

Lithuanian  Song Chopin 

L’heure  delicieuse Staub 

Songs  my  Mother  taught  me  . Dvorak 
Comment  disaient  ils  . . . . Liszt 

Depuis  le  jour,  from  “Louise”  . 

Charpontier 

Thy  beaming  eyes  . . . MacDowell 

Pirate  Dreams Huerter 

To  You Rodenbeck 

Song  of  the  Open  ....  LaForge 
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News  of  the  Faculty 


Professor  E,  A.  Miller  was  in  Colum- 
bus Friday  and  Saturday,  April  11  and 
12,  attending  a meeting  of  the  Ohio  so- 
ciety of  college  teachers.  Professor 
Miller  Is  president  of  this  organization 
and  also  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
educational  legislation  for  the  State. 

Professor  Miskovsky  has  returned 
from  a campaign  of  pubMcity  carried  on 
in  Camp  Sherman  in  behalf  of  the  Mid- 
European  Union.  He  also  addressed 
the  Current  Topics  club  of  Elmira,  N. 
Y.,  recently. 

Miss  Sinclair  during  the  vacation  at- 
tended a national  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnae  in  St. 
Louis. 

Dr.  Andrews  dedicated  an  organ  in 
Huntington,  West  Virginia,  Friday  eve- 
ning, April  -1.  The  following  Sunday  he 
played  at  a special  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Guild  of  Organists,  at  the  Emman- 
uel Church  in  Cleveland. 

The  letters  of  Harry  James  Smith,  in- 
structor in  English  Composition  at 
Oberlin  in  1904-1905,  have  been  pub- 
lished recently.  He  is  best  known  as 
the  author  of  several  successful  come- 
dies, among  them  '“Mrs.  Bumpstead 
Leigh”  and  “The  Tailor-Made  Man.” 
Mr.  Smith’s  promising  literary  career 
was  cut  short  by  his  tragic  death  in  a 
Red  Cross  expedition. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  circular  for  1918-19  contains  the 
reproductions  of  nine  paintings  by  Roy 
C.  Nuse,  formerly  Instructor  in  painting 
and  design  in  Oberlin  College.  These 
are  the  paintings  by  -which  he  won  the 
1918  Cresson  travelling  scholarship,  the 
first  prize  under  the  Toppan  prizes  for 
excellence  in  painting,  and  the  first 
Thouron  prize  in  composition. 

Dean  Cole  and  Secretary  George  M. 
Jones  of  the  college  attended  a meeting 
of  the  North-Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  schools  held  in  Chi- 
cago March  21  and  22. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Ballantine.  a former  pres- 


ident of  Oberlin  college,  composed  a 
number  of  war  and  patriotic  poems 
which  have  been  set  to  music.  One  of 
the  poems  is  deditated  to  Dr.  Walter 
Rauschenbusch. 


MR.  II.AZELTINE  ATTENDS  GRAND  OPERA 

Writing  to  the  South  Bend  (Wash.) 
Journal,  of  which  he  is  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, Frederick  A.  Hazeltine,  '89,  who 
is  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  w'ork  in 
France,  tells  of  his  attending  a grand 
opera  in  Paris: 

“ I’ve  been  to  the  grand  opera  in  the 
greatest  opera  house  in  the  world,  that 
of  Paris,  and  I am  glad  it  is  over  with, 
as  it  had  to  be  done.  The  structure  is 
a wonder  without  and  more  beautiful 
wuthin.  It  -wms  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission just  to  see  the  wonderful  stair- 
case, embellished  with  statues,  and  the 
interior  of  the  opera  house  itself.  The 
nation  subsidizes  it  so  that  admission 
is  cheaper  than  to  a moving  picture 
show  in  this  country.  However,  the 
purchase  of  your  grand  opera  ticket  is 
like  that  of  an  auto,  your  expense  has 
only  begun.  There  is  the  check  room 
tip,  a program  to  buy,  and  the  woman 
who  ushers  you  to  your  seat  simply 
won’t  leave  until  she  gets  at  least  a 
half  franc.  The  opera  wms  called  ‘ Cas- 
tor and  Pollux.’  It  was  sung  by  the 
greatest  artists  in  France  and  -was  full 
of  oodles  of  trills  and  w'onderful  shrieks 
on  an  extremely  high  key.  The  music 
was  strictly  classical,  and  of  course  the 
words  were  all  French,  and  another 
‘Y’  man  and  I took  turns  sleeping 
through  it  all.  One  man  had  to  keep 
awake  to  keep  the  other  from  snoring. 
I suppose  there  are  music  lovers  in 
South  Bend  who  would  have  traveled 
to  San  Francisco  to  have  heard  it.  and 
we  thought  the  apology  on  the  program 
was  superfluous,  which  stated  that  war 
conditions  made  the  theatre  close  at  11 
p.  m.,  and  consequently  the  opera  had 
to  be  shortened.  It  began  at  7:30  and 
had  our  permission  to  quit  two  hours 
sooner  than  it  did.” 
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OBERLIN  IN  THE  WAR 


Th(i  following  letter,  received  by  Guy 
C.  Hickok.  '12,  in  March,  is  self-expiana- 
tory; 

Mr.  Guy  C.  Hickok, 

Brookly  Eagle  Correspondent 
53  rue  Canibon,  Paris. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hickok: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  express 
to  you,  for  myself,  my  staff,  and  the 
troops,  our  appreciation  of  the  services 
you  have  rendered  to  The  Army  and  to 
the  public  at  home  during  your  stay  in 
France. 

You  had  good  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive 
and  its  developement  to  final  success, 
and  on  this  you  have  written  fully  and 
intelligently.  Yours  wms  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  the  American 
public  accurately  informed  of  the  Army 
and  its  activities,  and  you  have  fulfilled 
this  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

(Signed)  Johjj  J.  Pershixg. 


Extract  from  a letter  written  by 
Arthur  K.  Rupp,  ’17. 

Montpellier,  France, 
March  9,  1919. 

“I  spent  three  months  in  Nancy, 
France,  attached  to  a remount  station, 
serving  as  a valet  to  army  horses  and 
mules.  That  was  not  exactly  in  my 
line  but  in  the  army  one  does  not  have 
any  choice  in  the  matter.  Nancy,  how- 
ever, is  a most  interesting  city,  I think. 
I explored  about  all  there  is  of  histor- 
ical interest  there  in  my  spare  time. 
One  can  mentally  transport  himself 
back  to  the  days  ‘when  knighthood  was 
in  flower’  in  these  old  semi-medieval 
cities  with  their  narrow  winding  streets 
and  old  terraces  and  castles. 

"Under  the  A.  E.  F.  educational  plan, 
any  American  soldier  who  has  had  at 
least  two  years  of  college  work  is  be- 
ing offered  a four  months’  course  at  a 
French  or  British  University.  So  when 
my  iieutenant  at  Nancy  asked  me  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  if  I wanted  to  take  up 
this  offer,  I felt  it  too  rare  and  good  an 


opportunity  to  iet  pass  by,  and  put  in 
my  application,  and  here  I am  in  this 
charming  city  of  Southern  France.  All 
the  expense  \ve  have  to  meet  is  for 
tuition  (250  francs— in  round  numbers 
$50.)  The  U.  S.  Government  pays  for 
our  lodging  up  to  $1.00  per  day  and 
pays  us  $2.00  a day  for  board.  All  this 
is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  our  regular 
army  pay.  I am  living  in  a nice  little 
French  hotel  and  have  two  meals  at  the 
same  place.  The  French  cooking  is  ex- 
quisite. They  serve  five  course  meals 
here  and  I am  getting  ali  I care  to  eat. 
As  we  are  the  first  Americans  to  be 
stationed  here,  the  people  are  all  anx- 
ious to  make  us  feel  ‘at  home’  and  I 
an  sure  we  are  going  to  spend  a very 
pleasant  four  months.  My  course  con- 
sists of  twelve  hours  of  elementary 
French  a week,  two  hours  of  modern 
European  History  a week,  and  one  hour 
of  Geography  of  France,  with  lantern 
slides,  a w'eek.  As  all  the  instruction  is 
in  French,  I think  the  French  course  Is 
the  one  I will  concentrate  on.  The 
Spanish  and  semi-oriental  influences  are 
strong  here.  The  architecture  shows 
this  and  the  Spanish  type  of  beauty  is 
very  evident  in  the  big  black  eyes,  black 
hair,  and  olive  complexions  of  many 
of  the  people.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
conduces  to  the  easy-going  way  of  the 
southland.  The  trees  were  in  full  bloom 
on  the  way  down  and  it  seems  as 
though  green  foliage  persists  all  the 
year  round,  at  least  on  some  species. 

There  is  much  more  of  the  real  con- 
tinental life  here  than  in  any  other 
place  I have  been  in  France.  Sidewalk 
cafes  and  gay  and  easy-going  ways  of 
life,  together  with  the  balmy  sunshine, 
make  it  one  of  the  places  one  imagines 
Ulysses  might  have  passed  in  his  wan- 
derings through  the  ‘ lotus  land.’  ’’ 

He  writes  that  he  will  be  in  Mont- 
pellier until  the  last  of  June  and  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  of  his  old  Oberlin 
friends.  His  address  is  care  of  A.  S.  D. 
University  of  Montpellier,  Montpellier 
(Herault),  France,  via  A.  P.  O.  752. 
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Alumni  in  the  Service 

•g2 — On  March  27  the  war  department 
announced  that  Paul  D.  Cravath  had 
been  awarded  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  by  Gen.  Pershing  for  his  civ- 
iiian  service  with  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  in  France.  The  citation 
is  as  foltows:  Paui  D.  Cravath,  repre- 

sentative of  the  Treasury  Department, 
for  exceptionally  meritorious  and  dis- 
tinguished services.  With  great  abili- 
ty, energy  and  patience  he  cooperated 
in  international  matters  involving  the 
interests  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  Establishing  and  maintaining 
the  most  cordial  relations  with  the 
British  authorities,  he  greatiy  contrib- 
uted to  the  estabiishment  of  their  ef- 
fective cooperation  with  the  Militaiy 
Board  of  Allied  Supply  and  in  many 
other  matters  of  extreme  importance. 

’88 — Col.  Frank  Luther  Case  was  de- 
tailed as  military  attache  to  Peru  in 
December.  His  address  is  Lima,  Peru. 

’90-Sem. — George  Herbert  DeKay  has 
been  ocean  Y.  M.  C.  A.  transport  sec- 
retary in  the  Atlantic  service.  He  has 
made  seven  round  trips  to  France. 

’91 — Jarvis  A.  Strong  is  entertainment 
director  for  the  Brittany  leave  area, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Malo,  Ille-et- 
Vilaine. 

’93 — E Dana  Durand  has  closed  up 
his  London  office  and  is  now  in  the 
Paris  office  of  the  food  administration, 
10  rue  de  Pauquet.  He  hopes  to  re- 
turn to  America  in  August. 

’93 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M.  Jones 
have  been  doing  war  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Their  address  is 
1822  Chadboume  Ave.,  Madison,  Wis. 

’96 — Dr.  Walter  A.  Wood  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  He 
went  overseas  last  July  from  Camp 
Crane. 

’96 — Clyde  W.  Greenlee  Is  in  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  work  at  Foyer-du  Soldat,  St.  Mirel  on 
the  Marne. 

’96 — Ray  S.  Dorsett  in  August  was 
made  a captain  in  the  medical  corps. 
He  has  been  in  France  since  September, 
1918.  His  present  address  is  Base  Hos- 
pital 85,  Angers,  France. 

’97 — The  Come-Back,  published  by 


and  for  the  soldier-patients  at  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  in  one  of  its  is- 
sues shows  the  picture  of  Frederick  B. 
Wright  together  with  that  of  three  other 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  “who  help  put  joy” 
into  the  hospital,  and  in  two  other  is- 
sues gives  commendatory  notices  of 
Mr.  Wright’s  iectures  at  the  “hut”  and 
in  the  wards. 

’00  Sem. — Elisha  Alonzo  King  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  B.  H.  in  1908  from 
the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  tor  work 
and  thesis.  He  is  lecturing  on  sex-hy- 
giene in  camps  in  France. 

’01 — Clara  Shuart  is  vocational  ad- 
visor to  wounded  men  in  a hospital  at 
Savenay,  France. 

’03 — John  Wallace  Taylor,  mechanical 
engineer,  has  been  director  of  experi- 
mental and  development  work  on  artil- 
lery ammunition  at  Frankford  Arsenal, 
Philadelphia,  since  April,  1917.  He  or- 
iginated, turned  over,  and  developed  for 
government  use  the  following  inven- 
tions:— auto  selective  delay  action  fuse, 
bore  safe  fuse,  supersensitive  anti  air- 
craft fuse  and  Ballistic  parachute. 

’05 — Herman  B.  Keller  sailed  for 
France  February  15  as  musicmaster. 

’06  Sem. — Guy  D.  Yoakum  has  seen 
dangerous  service  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  the  Argonne  and  at  St.  Mihiel  and 
Verdun. 

’07 — Howard  Clarence  Crellin  is  chief 
mechanic  of  the  13th  field  artillery,  bat- 
tery A,  in  Germany. 

’07 — First  Lieutenant  Hugh  W.  Les- 
ter was  discharged  at  general  hospital 
10,  Boston,  February  20th.  He  was  in 
Lorraine  trench  warfare  at  Champagne 
and  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne. 

’08 — First  Lieutenant  Harry  J.  Sarg- 
ent is  battalion  transport  officer  in 
France. 

’09 — Ralph  H.  Chaney  was  made  maj- 
or in  the  medical  corps  February  1st. 
He  is  in  Evacuation  Hospital  No.  49, 
3rd  Army  of  Occupation,  A.  P.  O.  937. 

’09 — Wilbur  M.  Howenstein,  battalion 
sergeant  major,  was  discharged  from  the 
army  at  Camp  Humphrey,  Virginia, 
February  3rd. 

’ll — John  H.  Nichols,  first  lieutenant 
M.  C.,  is  at  evacuation  hospital  18, 
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Briey.  He  was  at  Langres,  in  the 
Champagne  Sector,  and  at  St.  Mlhiel. 

’ll — Second  Lieutenant  Haliy  Mering 
Scott,  after  service  in  France  with  the 
meteorological  section  of  the  4th  army 
corps,  was  discharged  at  Camp  Meade 
February  17.  His  address  is  305  Cos- 
den  Building,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

'12 — Russell'  Arthur  Clark  was  made 
first  lieutenant  in  September.  He  is  at 
Camp  Mencon,  France. 

’12 — Ernest  R.  Zechel  is  contracted  to 
go  as  pianist  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Overseas  Theatre  League  to  American 
camps  in  France,  England  and  Germany. 

’12 — Lilliann  Jane  Blackwell  is  in  U. 
S.  A.  Evacuation  Hospital  18,  A.  E.  P., 
Briey,  France. 

’12 — Lucile  Kalb  is  head  nurse  in  the 
meningitis  ward  in  the  hospital  at  Toul, 
France. 

’13 — Corporal  Frederick  B.  Peake  is  a 
telegraph  and  telephone  operator  with 
the  army  of  occupation,  east  of  the 
Rhine. 

’13 — Paul  T.  ’Weeks  has  received  his 
discharge.  He  has  been  in  radio  lab- 
oratories of  the  signal  corps  at  Camp 
Alfred  'Vail,  New  Jersey. 

’14 — First  Lieut.  Harold  Mussey  Met- 
calf of  the  146th  U.  S.  Infantry  landed 
at  Newport  News  April  1 and  went  to 
Camp  Meade  for  demobilization.  He 
graduated  from  the  Franklin  T.  Backus 
Law  School  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity at  Cleveland  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Ohio  Bar  in  May,  1917,  and  en- 
listed on  the  following  day.  He  had 
been  overseas  since  June,  1918,  and  was 
on  the  Western  front  for  some  three 
months  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  on  the 
St.  Mihiel  line  and  in  Belgium. 

’14 — Merle  ’Victor  Arnold,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  in  Russia,  is  reported  cap- 
tured by  the  Bolsheviki  at  Murmansk, 
Kolapeninsula,  east  of  Finland. 

’15 — Madison  B.  Gray  received  his 
discharge  from  the  157th  Depot  Brigade 
November  21.  He  was  ranked  a ser- 
geant, promoted  from  private.  He  has 
taken  up  work  as  a teacher  in  the  John 
Marshali  Intermediate  school. 

’15 — Samuel  George  Kurtz,  now  with 
the  3rd  army  at  Coblenz,  has  made  a 
successful  appMcation  for  a scholarship 


to  a British  university.  He  hopes  to 
go  to  Oxford. 

’16 — Lieut.  Allan  F.  Rood,  who  has 
been  in  France  with  the  319th  Field 
Signal  battalion,  has  returned  to  this 
country. 

’16 — Sgt.  Bert  H.  McQueer,  just  dis- 
charged from  the  army,  visited  in  Ober- 
lin  April  14.  Mr.  McQueer,  the  day  af- 
ter war  was  declared,  enlisted  in  the 
regular  army  and  was  finally  assigned 
to  the  6th  Engineers  tor  overseas  ser- 
vice. He  saw  active  service  in  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Marne  and  the  Argonne  For- 
est. In  July,  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne, 
he  was  injured  by  a high  explosive 
shell,  and  after  partial  recovery  went 
back  into  active  service  in  the  Argonne 
Forest,  remaining  with  the  fighting 
forces  until  the  armistice  was  signed. 
Temporarily,  Mr.  McQueer  is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Nationai  Carbon  Company 
of  Cleveland. 

’16 — First  Lieutenant  Charles  Spen- 
cer Smith,  Jr.,  was  a member  of  the 
325th  signai  battalion,  coiored,  consid- 
ered by  higher  officers  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
as  the  most  efficient  signal  unit  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  He  has  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

'17 — Norman  Hill,  who  has  been  with 
the  army  of  occupation  at  Coblenz,  has 
been  sent  to  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  for 
a four  months’  course  in  political  sci- 
ence. 

’17  Cons. — Sergeant  Charles  C.  Cohen 
is  waiting  discharge  at  Camp  Lee,  ’Va. 

’17 — Frederick  Field  Blaine,  in  civil- 
ian war  service,  since  September,  1917, 
has  been  assistant  pathologist,  bureau 
of  plant  industries,  105  ’West  Wing,  Ag- 
ricultural building,  Washington. 

’17 — Orrin  Louis  Keener  is  a first- 
class  sergeant,  base  hospital  54,  A.  P. 
O.  798. 

’17— Harlan  R.  Parker  is  clerk,  Amer- 
ican consulate  general,  Genoa.  Italy. 

’17 — Second  Lieutenant  John  Erwin 
Stone  is  with  Depot  Co.  64,  Quarter- 
master Spur,  Le  Mans,  Sarthe. 

’17— Harry  McPhee  is  still  in  France 
Avith  medical  corps.  His  address  is 
Cortrex,  'V’ille,  France. 

>18 — Frances  T.  Brown  is  reconstruc- 
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tion  head  in  physiotherapy,  U.  S.  A. 
hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

•Ig — Ting  Fu  Tsiang  is  hut  secretary 
at  Creusot,  France.  His  address  is  2, 
Hue  de  I’Abbd  Perrot. 

T8  Cons. — Kirk  Ridge  has  returned 
from  overseas  and  is  studying  in  Ober- 
lin. 

Undergraduates  in  the  Service 

Ex-'IS — Rene  Louis  Smith  is  study- 
ing at  Montpellier  university,  Montpel- 
lier (Herault),  France. 

Ex-’18 — James  Albert  Warren  Clark 
received  the  croix  de  guerre  at  Chateau 
Thierry.  He  has  been  attached  to  the 
army  of  occupation  near  DiisseMorf. 

Ex-’18 — Soren  Mathiasen  has  returned 
to  this  country  and  expects  to  work  as 
assistant  organizer  in  the  peace  pro- 
gram of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Ex-’18 — The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  April  6 gives  the  following  description 
of  the  home-coming  to  Massillon  of 
Wilfred  Kaufmann:  "Coming  home  af- 

ter a hard  campaign  in  France,  ending 
in  capture  and  months  of  confinement 
in  a German  prison  camp.  Private  Wil- 
ford  E.  Kaufmann,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Christ  Kaufmann  of  Howells  avenue, 
found  his  parents  asleep,  crawled 
through  a window  and  went  to  his  own 
bed.  The  next  morning,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  both  his  parents,  he  ap- 
peared at  the  breakfast  table.” 

Ex-’18 — Corporal'  Don  H.  Cameron 
writes  from  Trexes,  March  23:  “Pack 

some  more  moth  balls  around  my  ‘civ- 
ics.’ I am  in  the  army  of  occupation. 
We  did  have  some  hopes  of  coming 
home,  but  last  week  we  had  orders  oth- 
erwise, so  now  we  are  here  for  a stay 
of  unknown  duration.  Perhaps  it  is  for 
duration — till  they  start  another  war.” 

Ex-'19 — Edward  Everett  Carstens,  with 
the  anti-aircraft  artillery  in  France,  was 
discharged  at  Camp  Sherman  March  27. 

Ex-’19 — William  Lloyd  Burneson  and 
H.  E.  Hamilton,  ex-’18,  have  been  given 
appointments  to  the  University  of  Bes- 
ancon.  The  course  extends  from  March 
6 to  the  end  of  June. 


Former  Students  in  the  Service 

Ex-’06 — Albert  C.  Durand  has  been  re- 
leased from  his  service  with  the  Brit- 
ish government  in  a London  hospital 
and  is  now  in  Savenay,  France.  He  has 
recently  received  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  Major.  On  his  way  to  his  pres- 
ent field  of  service  he  spent  a day  in 
Paris  with  Dana  Durand. 

Ex-’14 — Henry  Charles  Robert  Tod- 
dings  is  in  the  Piave  area  in  Italy.  Ad- 
dress, Genoa. 

Ex-’14 — John  Lawrence  Metcalf  is  an 
ensign  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Calameres. 

Ex-'14 — Griffin  McCarthy,  who  enlist- 
ed in  the  ambulance  service  but  has 
been  on  detached  service  in  other 
branches  is  now  waiting  transfer  to  the 
educational  service  of  the  army  as  in- 
structor in  business  education.  His  ad- 
dress is  22  Place  Vendome,  Paris. 

’16 — James  A.  McDill  since  February 
1 has  been  associate  manager  Cirque  de 
Paris,  (Y.  M.  C.  A.  amusement  center.) 

’16 — Lawrence  E.  McAllister  was  sta- 
tioned at  Astoria,  Long  Island,  for  four- 
teen months  in  gas  defense  service.  His 
present  address  is  Bellaire,  Ohio,  Box 
431, 

Ex-’20 — George  Harold  Landes,  alter 
active  service  in  France,  was  discharged 
at  Ft.  Hancock,  New  Jersey,  February 
10th.  His  address  is  Yale  Station,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

Cons. — F.  L,  E.  Bastel  is  teaching  mu- 
sic in  the  A.  E.  F.  School  University  of 
Beaune,  Cote  d’Or. 

Dr.  Carroll  W.  Storey  has  recently 
been  transferred  from  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital to  Ford  Hospital,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Edith  M.  Hulsizer  is  with  Base  Hos- 
pital 57,  Paris.  It  will  probably  be  one 
of  the  last  hospitals  to  be  vacated. 


Faculty  in  the  Service 

Hazel  Kyrk  is  at  Lancaster  House,  St. 
James,  London,  S.  W.,  with  allied  mari- 
time transport  council.  She  is  doing 
work  in  economic  research. 
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II  N E W S O F T H E A L U M N I 1 

" 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  ILLINOIS 

The  Victory  luncheon  and  reunion  of 
the  Oberldn  alumni  association  of  Illi- 
nois on  March  22  at  the  Hotel  LeSalle, 
brought  together  the  largest  company 
of  Oberlin  people  ever  assembled  in 
Chicago. 

The  keynote  of  the  program  was  Ober- 
lin’s  part  in  the  war  and  the  record,  un- 
folded to  us  by  the  speakers  of  the 
afternoon,  made  every  Oberlinite  pres- 
ent more  proud  than  ever  of  our  noble 
institution,  its  students,  faculty  and 
alumni.  Col.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  ’91, 
who  was  vice-chairman  of  the  natiodal 
re.search  council  and  in  charge  of  the 
science  and  research  division  of  the  bu- 
reau of  aircraft  production,  told  “How 
Science  Helped  Win  the  War”; Major 
Frederick  R.  Green,  '94,  of  the  medical 
reserve  corps  and  secretary  of  the  coun- 
cil on  health  and  public  instruction  of 
the  American  Medical  association 
talked  on  “Keeping  ’Em  Fit  to  Fight” 
and  Secretary  George  M.  Jones,  ’94, 
gave  us  a splendid  account  of  “Oberlin 
in  War  and  Reconstruction.”  Corporal 
William  C.  Plumb,  ’21,  of  Battery  B. 
83rd  Field  Artillery,  A.  E.  F.;  Lieut  Nor- 
vill  Beeman,  ’15,  333rd  Field  Artillery 
ion)  and  Lieut.  Edmund  C.  Leonard,  ’14, 
20th  aero  squadron,  related  their  ex- 
periences in  service.  It  is  perhaps  per- 
missible to  say  that  Lieut.  Leonard’s 
story,  so  quietly  and  modestly  told,  of 
being  brought  down,  wounded,  behind 
the  German  lines,  was  the  most  thrill- 
ing feature  of  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  speakers,  the  pro- 
gram included  several  piano  selections 
by  Miss  Carolyn  Willard,  ’94,  one  of 
Oberlin’s  most  talented  graduates. 

Amos  C.  Miller,  ’89,  presided,  in  the 
absence  of  the  president,  and  Rev.  Ernest 
Bourner  Allen,  Sem.,  ’03,  gave  the  invo- 
cation. 

Class  reunions  preceded  the  luncheon 
and  program,  and  as  tar  as  possible 
people  were  seated  by  classes. 

'Fhe  following  ofllcers  were  elected  for 
the  year  1919-1920:  president.  Dr.  Dud- 


ley Reed,  ’01;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Smith,  ’98;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss  Ruth  Nichols,  ’03,  6925  N. 
Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.;  executive 
committee,  chairman.  Professor  Henry 
C.  Cowles,  ’93;  Mrs.  S.  F.  Hickok,  ’88; 
Dr.  C.  G.  Roome,  ’04;  C.  Dean  Wells, 
’10;  Marjory  Hull,  ’12. 

RUTH  G.  NICHOLS, 
Secretary. 

REUNION  OF  ’96 

’96  plans  to  have  a reunion  at  Com- 
mencement time.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  complete  plans  for- Commencement 
are  being  sent  to  the  alumni  from  the 
college  offices,  the  ’96  committee  on  ar- 
rangements have  sent  no  letters  in  ad- 
dition. No  definite  plans  for  the  class 
as  a unit  can  be  made  until  it  is  known 
approximately  how  many  will  be  pres- 
ent. Members  who  expect  to  come  are 
therefore  asked  to  communicate  immed- 
iately with  William  J.  Horner,  191  Elm 
St.,  Oberldn,  chairman  of  the  committee. 
As  soon  as  an  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  number  likely  to  be  present  arrange- 
ments will  proceed. 

CLEVELAND  ALUMNAE  NEET 
An  old  fashioned  spread  and  an  im- 
provised orchestra  of  instruments  were 
the  features  of  the  meeting  of  the  Cleve- 
land Oberlin  Women’s  Association,  held 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  O.  V.  Maurer,  in 
East  Cleveland  April  10.  Miss  Helen 
Rockwell,  secretary,  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 


The  Oberlin  people  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  met  for  dinner  February  25.  They 
are  planning  for  another,  and  larger, 
gathering  this  spring.  Cora  Hunter, 
’09,  is  secretary  of  the  organization. 


Alumni  Personals 
’48 — Among  some  old  papers  the 
other  day,  J.  W.  Calhoun  of  near  Savan- 
nah, O.,  came  across  a program  of  the 
13th  annual  commencement  of  the  Ober- 
lin Collegiate  Institute  held  August  23, 
1848.  The  only  surviving  member  of 
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the  class  of  1848  is  Mrs.  Celestia  A.  Hol- 
brook Beach,  Jefferson,  O. 

■55 — Mrs.  Russell  Hall’s  present  ad- 
dress is  Mill  Valley,  California.  She 
hopes  to  be  in  Oberlin  for  commence- 
ment. 

>70 — Charles  P.  Treat  is  living  at 
Bronxville,  New  York. 

’7g — General  Wilder  S.  Metcalf,  who 
has  just  completed  a second  term  in  the 
Kansas  State  Senate,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Liberty  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Topeka,  recently  organized. 
He  continues  his  home  and  office  in 
Lawrence,  which  is  about  an  hour’s  ride 
from  Topeka. 

'81 — j.  H.  Bellows  writes  that  a reun- 
ion of  the  class  of  ’81  is  planned  for 
commencement  time.  His  address  is 
417  The  Nasby,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’84.  A.M.  ’88 — Janes  Addams  has 
sailed  on  the  steamer  Noordam  to  at- 
tend the  International  Congress  of 
Women,  which  will  convene  at  Berne, 
Switzerl’and,  May  5.  Among  those  ac- 
companying her  m Mary  Church  Ter- 
rell, wife ' of  Judge  Robert  Terrell  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

’85,  ’88  Sem.  — Harold  Hathaway 

Pound,  son  of  William  H.  Pound  of  ’85, 
captain  and  assistant  to  the  3rd  adju- 
tant, was  killed  accidently  January  30th. 
William  H.  Pound  is  a pastor  at  M^olfe- 
boro.  New  Hampshire. 

'86 — Rev.  E.  Sinclair  Smith  has 
changed  his  address  from  Coalinga,  Cal- 
ifornia, to  6143  Romaine  street,  Los  An- 
geles. • 

’91  Sem. — E.  B.  Haskell  spoke  re- 
cently before  the  City  Club  of  Cleve- 
land at  a noon  luncheon,  on  “The  Bal- 
kans, the  Danger  Zone  of  Europe.” 

’93— Mrs.  Mary  Bennett  Durand  went 
to  Florida  in  January,  spending  part  of 
the  time  in  Bradentown,  and  taking  an 
auto  trip  on  the  east  coast.  On  her 
way  home,  she  spent  three  weeks  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  with  Walter  Durand 
(’96),  and  made  a short  visit  with  her 
brother.  Will  Bennett  (’90),  in  New 
York  City,  reaching  home  April  19. 

’93 — Frank  C.  Peck  is  pastor  at  Find- 
ley Lake,  N.  Y. 

’93— B.  M.  Hogen  is  with  the  Travel- 
ers Insurance  Company  of  Hartford, 


Conn.,  in  their  general  agency  at  200 
Scott  Building,  168  South  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

’93 — Mrs.  Flora  Bierce  Dee  spent  part 
of  March  and  April  in  Biloxi,  Mississip- 
pi. 

’94 — Wells  L.  Griswold  is  chairman  of 
the  Madioning  county  Liberty  Loan  com- 
mittee. 

’94 — Two  articles  on  France  by  Cath- 
erine Beach  Ely,  414  W.  121st.,  New 
York  City,  have  been  published  recent- 
ly; one  entitled  “Monsieur  L6ger”  in 
the  January-March  number  of  the  Se- 
wanee  Review,  the  other,  “The  Country 
of  the  'Blue  Devils,’  ” in  the  April  num- 
ber of  The  New  France. 

’95 — W.  Jerome  Frost  is  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Darlington, 
Indiana. 

’98 — Cards  have  just  been  sent  out  an- 
nouncing the  law  partnership  of  Gris- 
wold, Green,  Palmer  & Hadden,  512 
Hickox  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
James  H.  Griswold  is  a graduate  of  the 
college  with  the  class  of  ’98. 

’99  Sem. — Invitations  have  been  re- 
ceived in  Oberlin  from  the  Tabernacle 
church  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  for  the 
installation,  April  1,  of  Rev.  William 
H.  Spence  as  the  pastor  of  that  church. 
The  Tabernacle  Church  is  one  of  the 
historic  churches  of  New  England. 

’99 — Carl  A.  Zeller  after  June  will  be 
at  1058  W.  Elm  Street,  Lima,  Ohio. 

’99  Sem. — On  the  occasion  of  the 
nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate 
of  Dr.  W.  N.  DeBerry  of  St.  John’s 
church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  mortgages 
were  burned  aggregating  513,500.  The 
church  is  without  debt  and  has  property 
worth  5'?4,000.  Dr.  DeBerry  was  given 
a purse  of  $150  and  a gift  of  $1,000  with 
which  to  buy  an  automobile.  He  has 
built  up  the  church  from  a membership 
of  100  to  385. 

’01  A.B.,  ’04  Mus.B.,  ’06  A.M. — An  ar- 
ticle entitled  “Harmony  in  the  Normal 
School”  by  Professor  John  Ross  Framp- 
ton  of  Teachers’  College,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  appears  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Music  Teachers  National  Association 
for  1918.  In  this  article  he  calls  at- 
tention to  certain  changes  that  he  be- 
lieves may  well  be  made  in  courses  in 
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harmony  offered  in  normal  schools  and 
high  schools. 

'02 — Georgia  Carruthers  Ewing  (Mrs. 
Robert  L.)  has  returned  from  abroad 
and  is  living  on  Orange  Avenue,  River- 
side, California. 

'03 — Dr.  D.  B.  Reed,  professor  of  Phys- 
ical Culture  in  Chicago  University,  has 
been  visiting  his  mother  in  Oberlin. 

’04 — Robert  L.  Ewing  has  remained 
abroad  and  is  at  47  Russell  Square,  Lon- 
don, W.  C.  I.  England. 

’04 — Mary  E.  Kitchet  is  director  of  a 
land  army  unit.  Her  address  is  101 
South  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

’05 — McConnell  Shank’s  new  address 
is  109  Atlas  Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio. 

’05 — Alexander  Dick  is  living  at  1250 
North  Alexandria  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

’06 — In  September  Carl  B.  Wilson  was 
promoted  from  the  position  of  assistant 
professor  of  education  in  the  University 
of  Idaho,  to  be  professor  of  education  in 
that  university. 

Ex-’06,  ’09 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Paterson  have  changed  their  address 
from  3066  Yorkshire  Road,  Cleveland,  to 
2990  Bdgehill  Road,  Cleveland. 

’07 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Rogers 
and  their  three  children  are  living  at 
192  Midland  Ave.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

•08 — J.  Hugh  Smith  and  Myrtle  An- 
drews Smith  are  living  at  60  Cummingc 
Avenue,  Wollaston,  Massachusetts. 

’08 — J.  Plugh  Smith  received  rne  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture from  Harvard  university  last  June.' 
From  June  to  September  he  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  town  plans  for 
the  housing  of  the  shipbuilders  at  the 
Fore  River  Plant  of  Bethleham  Steel 
Company,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
the  government  as  the  Town  Planners’ 
representative  and  has  since  been  in  the 
field  supervising  construction. 

’08 — Seth  Lake  Strong  resigned  his 
position  under  the  Siamese  government 
owing  to  ill  health  and  left  Bangkok  in 
January,  returning  to  the  United  States 
via  Singapore,  Marseilles  and  Paris. 

’08 — Mrs.  Clara  Lathrop  Strong  held 
an  exhibition  of  pastels  made  in  Siam 
and  Djibonti,  Africa,  at  the  Knocdler 


galleries,  17  Place  'Vendome,  Paris, 
from  March  10  to  March  24. 

’08— F.  Howard  Waters,  who  is  coach- 
ing at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  won  the  state 
championship  for  his  basketball  team. 

’10— Mary  Lindsay  Hoffman,  with  her 
family,  is  living  at  16  North  Prospect 
Street,  Oberlin,  during  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  E.  Michael  Hoffman,  in  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work  in  Russia, 

’ll — Will  F.  Lyon  is  with  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

’12 — Mary  M.  Bell  is  instructor  in  Zo- 
ology at  Wellesley  College.  Her  ad- 
dress Is  17  Abbott  Street,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

’12 — Virginia  R.‘  Brown  attended  the 
Vassar  Training  Camp  for  Army  nurses 
during  the  summer  of  1918.  Later  she 
served  as  aid  during  two  influenze  epi- 
demics and  at  present  is  teaching  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  in  the  Scott  high 
school  in  Toledo  in  the  mornings,  and  in 
the  afternoons  is  making  a survey  of 
boarding  homes  for  children  in  Toledo, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Children’s 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  This  ■work  consists 
in  investigating  the  boarding  houses  for 
children,  in  securing  mental,  social,  and 
medical  histories  of  the  children  board- 
ed, and  studies  of  the  cases  which  lead 
to  the  placing  of  children  in  boarding 
houses.  Her  address  is  142  The  Bel- 
videre  Apartments,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’12 — Isabel  Kendig  Gill  (Mrs.  H.  K. 
Gill)  is  assisting  her  husband  in  psy- 
chology, etc.,  and  is  research  editor  of 
the  American  Contractor,  Chicago.  Her 
address  is  10511  Longwood  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

’12 — Guy  Hickok,  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  in  a letter 
to  the  Alumni  Magazine  editors,  writes 
as  follows:  “J.  Howard  Wilson,  ’12, 

has  been  in  Paris  for  several  days  feel- 
ing out  the  continental  market  on  con- 
densed milk  and  a lot  of  other  things. 
He  had  sold  an  unbelievable  lot  of  the 
c.  m.  After  leaving  Paris  he  is  going 
off  toward  Switzerland,  Italy,  etc.,litter- 
ing  the  country  up  with  a (rail  of  Amer- 
ican tin  cans,  as  he  goes."  Mr,  Wilson 
is  export  manager  for  the  Suffern  Trad- 
ing Co„  90  West  St.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Hickok 
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writes  also  of  meeting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  MacDaniels  and  Anna  Tre- 
fethren  at  Brest,  en  route  for  Mar- 
seilles. Margaret  Whipple  was  in  the 
Red  Cross  canteen  at  the  pier. 

’13 — J.  P.  Robertson  is  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  department  of  labor,  district 
representative,  Philadelphia  district, 
commission  on  living  conditions. 

’13 — The  address  of  Florence  Woolley 
Mauss  (Mrs.  George  E.)  is  1013  W.  Di- 
vision Street,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 

’13 — Genevieve  N.  Carr  made  a sur- 
vey of  the  Mushroom  Day  Nurseries  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  July  to  December, 
1918,  and  is  now  general  secretary  of 
the  Cleveland  Day  Nursery  and  Free 
Kindergarten  Association.  Her  address 
is  422  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Miss  Carr  has  submitted  the  following 
interesting  note  regarding  the  history 
of  day  nurseries:  “In  1769  Johan  Fried- 

rich Oberlin  engaged  a girl  to  organize 
"Une  Garderie’  to  care  for  children  from 
fifteen  days  to  three  years  of  age  dur- 
ing the  work  season.’’  So  far  as  is 
known  this  is  the  first  day  nursery  on 
record. 

’14 — Grace  C.  Thomson  is  organist  in 
the  First  Congregational  Church  and 
teacher  of  organ  and  piano  at  Rutland, 
Vermont.  Her  address  is  44  Kingsley 
Avenue. 

’14 — After  May  1 James  F.  Carter  is 
to  be  associated  with  the  firm  of  Keech, 
Wright  and  Lord  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  Baltimore. 

T4 — Ruth  A.  Brown  is  visitor  for  the 
children’s  welfare  department,  Ohio 
Board  of  State  Charities.  Her  address 
is  335  South  High  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

T4 — Sidney  Gulick  has  returned  from 
a four  weeks’  stay  in  Europe.  He  went 
over  as  a member  of  a committee  ap- 
pointed by  thie  federal  council  of 
churches  to  present  to  the  peace  con- 
ference their  endorsement  of  the  league 
of  nations. 

T5 — Nathan  L.  Mack  is  located  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  working  under  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  the  Roadside  Settlement  do- 
ing general  community  work.  His  ad- 
dress is  Roadside  Settlement,  620  S.  E., 
Scott  Ave.,  DesMoines,  Iowa. 


/ 

Ex-’15  Cons. — Stephen  G.  Kyrias,  a 
member  of  the  college  class  of  ’15  for 
two  years,  and  Hallie  Gay  Thomas,  who 
was  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  1911- 
1914,  were  married  February  1,  1918, 
and  are  now  living  at  227  South  10th 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  They 
have  a son,  Stephen  Charles,  born 
March  11,  1919.  Mr.  Kyrias  has  been 
for  more  than  two  years  past  in  the 
offices  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  and  has  had  several 
successive  promotions. 

’15 — Ward  C.  Bowen  is  a graduate 
student  and  assistant  in  mineralogy, 
Cornell  University.  His  address  is  308 
Bryant  Avenue,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

’15 — Rev.  William  M.  Kissel  is  pastor 
of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  124  S.  D. 
Street,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

’16 — The  Class  of  1916  is  making  def- 
inite plans  for  an  attractive  reunion  at 
commencement  time  and  has  already  se- 
cured Webster  cottage  (51  South  Pro- 
fessor Street)  as  class  headquarters. 
Correspondence  from  members  of  the 
class  is  invited.  Address  inquiries  and 
suggestions  to  J.  A.  Humphreys,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  reunion,  29 
Groveland  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

’16 — F.  Marjorie  Emmons  is  doing 
child  placing  work  for  the  Cleveland 
Humane  Society.  Her  address  is  10605 
Tacoma  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’16 — Wilbur  H.  Lehman  is  with  the 
National  Mill  Supply  Company,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

’17 — Helen  C.  Early  is  teaching  at 
Crooked  Lake,  Florida. 

’17 — Devere  Allen  is  secretary  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
The  Young  Democracy,  138  Bible  House, 
Astor  Place,  New  York. 

Former  Students 

Howard  K.  Regal  has  been  made  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass) 
Republican. 


Professor  C.  P.  Gould,  professor  of 
history  in  Wooster  college,  has  resigned 
and  accepted  the  presidency  of  Wash- 
ington college,  Maryland.  He  was  an 
ensign  in  the  navy  during  the  past  year. 
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MARRIAGES 

Cons.^ — ^Elizabeth  Tyler  Deacon  to 
Charles  T.  Hammon,  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Their  ad- 
dress is  3820  31st  Street,  San  Diego. 

'08 — Frieda  L.  Martin  to  F.  E.  Buchen, 
Chicago.  They  are  living  at  Wisdom, 
Montana. 

Former  Students — Marguerite  K.  Mus- 
sey  to  Lieut.  Thomas  L.  Kane  of  Kane, 
Pa.,  Elyria,  April  14. 

BIRTHS 

’95 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Edwin 
Bowers,  a son,  Albert  Holbrook  Bowers, 
Lakewood,  March  17.  Mr.  Bowers  is 
pastor  of  the  Lakewood  Congregational 
church. 

Ex-’OG,  ’09 — To  James  P.  Stimson 

and  Irene  Merrick  Stimson,  a son,  Rich- 
ard Luther,  February  20. 

Ex-’06,  ’09 — To  Joseph  Dean  Pater- 

son and  Edith  Stimson  Paterson,  a son, 
Joseph  Dean  Paterson,  Jr.,  Cleveland, 
February  15. 

’06 — To  Clarence  D.  Ferguson  and 


Bessie  Morley  Ferguson  of  Williams- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  February  24,  a daughter, 
Bernice  Helen. 

’07— To  Rev.  Wynn  C.  Fairfield  and 
Daisle  Gehman  Fairfield,  a son,  Fred- 
eric Wyatt,  Shansi,  China,  February  15. 

’07,  ’08 — To  Watts  O.  Pye  and  Ger- 

trude Chaney  Pye,  a daughter,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  February  22. 

’09— To  Emma  Scott  Raney  and  E.  L. 
Raney,  a daughter,  Vesta,  March  25, 
Sterling,  Illinois. 

’10— To  George  Edward  Minty  and 
Nell  Ericson  Minty,-  a daughter,  Mar- 
garet Hayes  Minty  January  19,  at 
Valier,  Montana. 

’10 — To  Dr.  Rupert  Reed  Rogers  and 
Ruth  Nethercut  Rogers,  a son,  Richard 
Clayton,  March  4,  at  Warren. 

’15 — To  Earle  V.  Harrison  and  Edith 
Lewis  Harrison,  a daughter,  Margaret 
Lewis,  February  26,  at  Middletown, 
Conn. 

’17 — To  Ransom  M.  Tone  and  Flor- 
ence Ericson  Tone,  a daughter,  Margaret 
Sylvia  Tone,  July  18,  at  Valier,  Mon- 
tana. 


Deaths 


Dr.  Maro  Loomis  Bartlett. 

Dr.  Maro  Loomis  Bartlett  died  at  his 
home  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Friday, 
March  15.  He  was  born  in  Brownhelm, 
October  27,  1847,  and  studied  in  Oberlin 
Academy  during  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  later  in  the  Conservatory.  For 
a number  of  years  he  was  associated 
with  a large  male  chorus  in  Chicago, 
and  later  started  a conservatory  in  Des 
Moines,  and  at  his  death  was  president 
and  director  of  the  Des  Moines  Musical 
College.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Mu- 
sical Union  in  Oberlin  he  sang  the  solo 
part  in  Elijah.  For  nearly  twenty-five 
years  he  had  devoted  himself  unselfish- 
ly to  furthering  the  cause  of  good  music 
not  only  for  Des  Moines  but  tor  the 
whole  State  of  Iowa.  He  married  Ida 
I.  Work  of  Meadviiie,  Pennsylvania. 

Don  M.  Nickerson,  ’16. 

At  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  April  7, 
the  death  occurred  of  Don  M.  Nicker- 
son, as  a result  of  pneumonia,  following 


influenza.  After  graduating  he  taught 
mathematics  for  a year  in  the  Oberlin 
high  school,  and  the  last  two  years  had 
taught  at  Glen  Ridge.  Memorial  serv- 
ices were  conducted  at  Glen  Ridge 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
of  whom  he  was  Master.  His  body  was 
taken  to  Greenwich,  Ohio,  for  inter- 
ment. He  was  thirty-five  years  old. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Ballantine. 

The  death  of  Emma  Atwood  Ballan- 
tine, wife  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Ballantine,  form- 
er president  of  Oberlin  College,  oc- 
curred at  her  home  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  March  11.  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tine lived  in  Oberlin  from  1878  until 
1896  and  has  many  friends  here.  Since' 
leaving  Oberlin  she  has  lived  in  Spring- 
field,  where  Dr.  Ballantine  is  Biblical 
instructor  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  She  was  a graduate  of 
Ripon  College  and  a devoted  student  of 
music.  In  Springfield  she  was  promi- 
nent in  both  church  and  club  activdties. 


FIFTY— 

and  tortured  hy  regrets 


)ou  suppose,”  cried  Napoleon, 

I ■ as  he  stood  with  Gourgaud  on 
^ St.  Helena,  ‘‘do  you  suppose 
when  I wake  at  night  I have  not  bad  mo- 
ments— xL'hcn  I think  of  xohat  I was  and 
what  I am?” 

He  was  fifty  ; and  at  fifty  the  race  of  men 
divides  into  two  groups.  There  is  the  group 
of  those  who  look  back  comfortably  over  the 
years,  knowing  that  each  year  has  yielded 
its  measure  of  progress. 

And  there  is  the  other  group — the  men 
who  think ; ‘‘If  only  I had  it  to  do  over 
again,  how  much  better  I - i do  it.  ” 
They  look  back  and  say  to  themselves ; 
''There  was  the  turning;  if  only  I could 
have  seen  it  in  time.”  To  such  men  the 
night  brings  its  bad  moments — when  they 
think  of  what  they  are  and  what  they  might 
have  been.  , 

To  increase  the  number  of  men  who,  at 
fifty,  can  be  satisfied  with  their  careers,  is 
the  business  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute. 

85.000  men  enrolled 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  wasfound- 
edten  years  ago,  with  the  specific  purpose  of  giv- 
ing men  the  all-round  knowledge  of  Modern 
Business  that  fits  them  for  executive  responsi- 
bility. 

It  does  for  men  in  business  what  thelawschool 
does  for  men  in  law ; or  the  medical  school  for 
men  in  medicine. 

It  has  only  one  Course ; itoffers  no  training  for 
specialized  positions  of  limited  opportunity. 

In  a ten-year  period  85,000  men  have 
enrolled  in  its  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service.  They  are  representative  of  every 
stratum  and  phase  of  business.  More  than 

13.000  are  corporation  presidents. 

Business  and  educational  authority  of  the 
highest  type  are  represented  in  the  Institute’s 
Advisory  Council. 

This  Council  consists  of  Frank  A.  Vander- 
lio.  President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 


New  York,  General  Coleman  duPont,  the 
well-known  business  executive;  John  Hays 
Hammond,  the  eminent  engineer;  Jeremiah 
W.  Jenks,  the  statistician  and  economist;  and 
Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce. 

The  remarkable  percentage 
of  college  men 

Two  facts  are  noteworthy  in  the  Institute’s 
record.  In  the  first  place  the  average  age  of 
the  men  enrolled  with  it  is  slightly  over  thirty. 
Not  to  boys  is  its  appeal,  but  to  mature  men, 
who  reach  the  age  when  they  realize  that  their 
careers  will  be  made  or  marred  by  the  record 
of  the  few  years  just  ahead. 

The  second  striking  fact  is  the  very  large 
proportion  of  college  men  enrolled.  Over 
33%  of  them  are  college  graduates. 

You,  who  read  this  page,  may  have  reached 
the  point  in  your  career  wdiere  you  want  to 
make  the  next  few  years  yield  double  progress. 

Or  you  may  be  the  sort  of  college  man  to 
whom  younger  men  are  frequently  turning  for 
advice. 

In  either  case  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know 
something  more  of  the  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  educational  force. 


A free  book  worth  sending  for 

For  the  information  of  college  men  who 
are  interested  in  better  business  the 
Institute  has  set  aside  a certain  num- 
ber of  its  112-page  book  “Forging 
Ahead  in  Business.’’ 

It  is  worth  an  evening’s  careful  reading 
and  it  is  free.  The  coupon  will  bring 
it;  send  for  your  copy  today. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 
159  Astor  Place  New  York  City 


Send  me  “Forging  Ahead  in  Business”  FREE 

Name 

Print  here 


Business 

Address 


Bu« 
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OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY 
of  MUSIC 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 
Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College.  Four-year  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering  courses  leading  to 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 


Fall  semester  opened  September  25th.  Send  for  catalog  and  musical  year 
book. 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Oberlin  College: 


SUMMER  SESSION,  1919 
June  20th  - August  7th 


Courses  are  offered  in  the  following  departments: 


Chemistry 

Economics 

Education 

English  Composition 
English  Literature 


English  for  foreign  students 
French 
Fine  Arts 
Geography 


History 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 


Psychology 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Zoology 


The  courses  are  planned  to  give  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  full  opportunity  to  make  any  needed 
readjustments  in  their  college  work. 

Students  who  for  any  reason  wish  to  secure  additional  credits  or  meet  requirements,  will  find  the  program 
of  the  coming  session  especially  attractive. 

The  attention  of  the  Alumni  and  of  all  teachers  is  called  to  the  opportunity  afforded  for  carrying  on  grad- 
uate work.  The  needs  of  teachers  will  be  met  by  a number  of  courses  in  the  various  departments.  The 
courses  in  French  and  Spanish  are  intended  to  be  of  particular  assistance  to  the  many  teachers  who  have  re- 
cently commenced  work  in  these  departments  and  who  feel  the  need  of  added  preparation. 

The  department  of  Education  offers  courses  that  are  fully  credited  toward  the  requirements  for  State  cer- 
tification. A limited  number  of  senior  and  graduate  students  can  arrange  for  practice  teaching  in  the  local  high 
school.  Applications  for  practice  should  be  made  to  the  Director. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  request. 


Address  GEORGE  M.  JONES,  Secretary  of  Oberlin  College.  Oberlin.  Ohio. 

or  E.  A.  MILLER.  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

LEGAL  TITLE; 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President,  Absent  In  Europe 
EDWARD  I.  BOSWORTH,  Acting  President 


ME.VS  BUILDING 

DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  Men’s  Building,  the  center  of  all  the  men’s  activities  in  Oberlin 
College,  was  erected  in  1911  at  a total  cost  of  .1j:l00,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of 
thirty  buildings  now  in  u.se  for  the  work  of  Oberlin  College. 

The  next  college  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  17,  1919.  A]>- 
plicatious  for  admission  are  now  being  received.  Tlie  total  number  of 
Freshmen  is  limited  to  320,  of  which  number  more  than  l.’iO  have  already 
been  accepted. 

The  Summer  Session  for  1919  will  begin  Friday,  June  20.  Extra 
courses  will  be  offered  for  the  accommodation  of  men  desiring  to  make  up 
credits  lost  through  interruption  of  college  work  for  army  service. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  and  requests  for  cata- 
logues and  books  of  views  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  George 
M.  .Jones 


What  is  the  most  formative  period  in  the  tife  of 
a child? 

Is  Ms  traiwng  during  (Ms  period  an  important  matter? 


The  Oberlin 

Kindergarten  Training  School 

OFFERS 

Courses  for  Teachers  and  Homemakers  in  Story  Telling, 
Games,  Handwork,  Folk  Dancing,  Art,  Music, 
Nature  Study,  Piano,  Bible,  Education 
Psychology 

For  catalogue  address 

MISS  ROSE  A.  DEAN 

125  Elm  street,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


\A/EIDE/V\/\IN  PRODUCTS 

stand  for  “Quality  First” — the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

Our  WEIDEMAN  BOY  trademark  carries  with  him  a guarantee  of  good- 
ness, deliciousness  and  highest  quality 

Always  best  for  College  Feasts — “WEIDEMAN  Brand” — 

Preserves  Salted  Nuts 

Jellies  Raisins 

Apple  Butter  Soups 

Peanut  Butter  Spanish  Style  Salad 

French  Style  Salad  Dressing  and  other  goodies! 

THE  W/EI  DE/V\fl,IN  CO/VYEAINT 

Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
PURE  FOODS  / 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  ’88 


The  Love  Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1896 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western  States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin  Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Fargo,  North  Dakota 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $45,000.00 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking  ser- 
vice to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

May  we  serve  you? 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


THE 

Stieff 

PETITE  GRAND 

for  those  to  whom  Quality  is  of  Supreme  Importance 

CHARLES  M.  STIEFF 

9 North  Liberty  Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Established  1842 


j)  The  l\  a L [ste] 

^ Kinney  ^ 

^ in  ^ 

^ Levan  ^ Everything  for  correct  Table  Service,  Silver,  China,  Glass- 
ware, Table  Decorations  and  Favors,  Model  Kitchen 
Furnishings,  Lamps  and  Electrical  Appliances. 

We  have  just  completed  the  barracks  equipment  of  Table 
Kitchen  wares. 


A visit  to  our  store  will  acquaint  you  with  many  new  la- 
bor-saving devices  and  many  attractive  items  which 
will  beautify  the  home. 

Afternoon  Tea  is  served  Free  to  the  tired  shop- 
per every  afternoon  in  the  Oriental  Studio, 
which  is  overflowing  with  wonderful  wares  of 
the  Far  Ea.st. 

The  Kinney  & Levan  Co. 

Euclid  Ave.  at  E.  14th  St. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


Michael  angelo, 

it  is  said,  once  gazed  upon  a block  of  marble  and 
remarked  that  he  would  release  the  angel  reposing  there. 
So  it  is  with  the  men  who  build  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano. 
They  do  not  see  in  the  raw  materials  with  which  they 
work  simply  so  much  wood,  wire,  felt,  iron,  etc. 

Instead,  they  see  a finished  instrument- — a piano  of 
such  perfect  and  e.xquisite  tonal  quality  as  to  be  a worthy 
means  of  expression  for  the  musical  genius  of  the  greatest 
artist. 


These  men  build  with  this  ideal  ever  before  them' 
Every  singleA.B.  Chase  Piano  is  constructed  with  the  idea 
in  mind  that  it  may  be  chosen  by  a prominent  pianist. 

Many  of  them  are.  And  because  every  A.  B.  Chase 
Piano  is  built  to  meet  the  most 
precise  demands  of  the  professional 
musician,  it  naturally  meets  the 
requirements  of  every  pupil  and 
music  lover  into  whose  life  it  comes. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Co. 

Norwalk,  Ohio 


